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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received the extracts of the min- 
utes of the late Yearly Meeting in New York, 
from which we take the following particulars : 

The Friends with minutes io attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were : 

Ann Packer, a miuister from Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Clark County, Ohio; en- 
dorsed by Miami Quarterly Meetiug. 

J. Woodrow Warner and Mahala, his wife, 
members of Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 
companions of Ann Packer. 

Rebecca Price, a minister from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 

John J. Corneil, a minister from Rochester 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Harriet E, Kirk, a minister from Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Charles Kirk, her husband and companion, 
an elder from the same meeting. 

Allen Flitcratt, a minister from Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Abigail R. Paul, a minister from Salem 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

Elisha Bassett, an elder and companion of 
Abigail R. Paul, trom the same Monthly 
Meeting. 

Acceptable and edifying epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Ohio and Illinois were read. 

Robert S. Haviland was appointed Clerk, 
and William H. Willets Assistant Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 19, 1880. 
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An acceptable visit was received from Har- 
riet E. Kirk. 

As the term of service for which the Rep- 
resentative Committee of this Yearly Meeting 
was appointed expires the present year, a 
committee was appointed to unite with a com- 
mittee of Women Friends, to consider of and 
propose at a future sitting the names of 
Friends to constitute the Representative 
Committee for the ensuing three years. 

The epistles from Indiana and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings were read, and like those 
from the other Yearly Meetings, they were 
acceptable and edifying to the meeting. 

On Third-day morning Allen Flitcraft and 
J. J. Corneil proposed to make a visit to the 
Women’s Meetiog and were set at liberty. 
The consideration of the State of Society, as 
shown in the answers to the Queries trom 
constituent Quarterly Meetings, then claimed 
the attention of the meeting, and deep exer- 
cise was expressed in regard to the duty of'a 
faithful aitendance of all our religious meet- 
ings as a manifestation of love to the Heaven- 
ly Father. 

The eubject was resumed on Third-day 
morning and the remaining queries and an- 
swers were read. 

Exhortations to faithfulness in the main- 
tenance of all our testimonies, and much per- 
tinent counsel and advice were extended. 
Particular stress was laid upon the import- 
ance of a free gospel ministry. 
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In order to accommodate the First-day 


School Association, which requested the time 
of the next afternoon session, the meeting 


then adjourned to Fifih-day morning at 10 
o'clock. 


Fifth-day morning.—The twenty-seventh of 


the month, the meeting assembled at the hour 
adjourned to. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Rep- 
resentative Committee were read and ap- 
proved. 

An acceptable visit was received from Ann 
Packer. 

A memorial of Hudson Monthly Meeting, 
approved by Stanford Quarterly Meeting and 
examined by the Representative Committee, 
concerning Aaron C. Macy, deceased, was 
read. The record of his noble, dignified, 
Christian life was very eatisfactory and inte- 
resting to the meeting. The memorial was 
—— and directed to be recorded. 

he report of the Indian Committee was 
read. Whilst we regret that the efforts of 
Friends on bebalf of the Indians have been 
restricted, the labors of the committee were 
approved and the report accepted by the 
meeting. 

The committee was continued and author- 
ized to draw upon the Treasurer of this meet- 
ing for the necessary expenses to an amount 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The committee appointed last year to labor 
in the cause of the suppression of intemper- 
ance reported. 

The committee to which was entrusted the 
consideration of the proposition of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting reported as follows : 

New York, Fifth month 25th, 1880. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
special epistle from Illinois Yearly Meeting, 
report: 

That they have given careful attention to 
the subject. 

They have not been unmindful of the im- 
portance of the matters referred to in the 
epistle, nor of the respect due to a communi- 
cation received from another Yearly Meeting. 

But after serious deliberation, and the ex- 
pression of a great diversity of views, there 
was not sufficient unity in the committee to 
recommend the adoption of the course pro- 
posed by our friends from Illinois. 

On behalf of the committee, 
Epw’p Merritt, Clerk. 

The report was united with and the Epistle 
Committee was requested to embody in an 
epistle to Illinois Yearly Meeting information 
of the conclusion of this meeting, that way 
does not open to unite in the plan proposed 
for a general conference. 

Fifth day afternoon.—The Epistle Commit. 
tee preeented a special epietle addressed to 








Illinois Yearly Meeting, which was approv 
by this and the Women’s Meeting and di- 
rected to be signed and forwarded to that 
meeting. 

The Joint Committee appointed to propose 
the names of Friends to serve as the Repre- 
sentative Committee for the ensuing three 
years presented a report which was united 
with by this and the Women’s Meeting, and 
the Friends named for that service were ap- 
pointed. 

William H. Macy, No. 40 East 21st Street, 
New York City, was appointed correspondent 
of this meeting for the present year. 

Our Quarterly Meetings all report that 
they have paid their respective quotas of the 
amount directed to be raised for the Yearly 
Meeting’s use to Samuel Willets, Treasurer 
of the Yearly Meeting. 


SCHOOLS. 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting reports: “At 
the two schools under the care of one of our 
Monthly Meetings, the committee having 
charge of the same recently reported: in at- 
tendance, 117 boys and 85 girls; a total of 
202 pupils, of whom 83 are the children of 
Friends. 13 regular teachers are employed, 
besides 6 others who give lessons by the hour 


at stated times. Of the whole number, 7 are 


members of our Religious Society.” 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting reports one 


boarding-school for boys and girle, under the 


care of the Quarterly Meeting, with a total 
attendance of 77, of whom 27 are members of 
our Society, and 6 have one parent a member. 
The Superintendent and matron and two 
teachers are members, and there is one resi- 
dent member of the Board of Managers ; also 
three day schools, under the care of Purchase 
Preparative Meeting. 

aston and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting 
reports one school for boarders and day schol- 
ars, with an attendance of 30 to 40 scholars, 
under the care of Easton Monthly Meeting. 

The committee appointed to prepare an 
essay of an epistle to the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond, produced one which 
was satisfactory to the meeting. 

The Clerk is directed to furnish copies of 
the same to each of the meetings with which 
we correspond, signed on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 

The committee appointed to collect the ex- 
ercizes of this meeting produced the follow- 
ing minute, which was acceptable to the 
meeting, and directed to be printed with the 
extracts, and sent down to our subordinate 
meetings. 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


Our meeting opened with about the usual 
attendance as to numbers, There was a feel- 
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ing of thankfulness that we were again per- 
mitted to meet in this capacity, yet it was not 
without a sense of sadness at the vacant seats 
of some loved ones, who have been removed 
‘by death since our last annual assembly. 

The Representatives from the Quarterly 
Meetings were mostly present. 

We have the company of several Friends 


from other Yearly Meetings, with minutes of 


unity frem their respective Monthly Meet- 
ings. Their company was satisfactory and 
comforting to us. 

Edifying and interesting epistles were read 
from other Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond, They furnish a strong evidence 

+ that we are alike engaged in a common cause, 
for the promotion of the welfare of each other, 


and in some degree for the advance nent of 


the cause of truth. 

One of these epistles contained an appeal 
for a closer relation in the ties of domestic 
life, and a portrayal of the blighting effects 
of indifference and carelessness in this respect. 

This called forth an earnest and feeling 
appeal from an exercised mind. Whilst evi- 
dences abound in our land pointing to a 
weakening of the marriage tie, a belief was 
expressed that it might arise in part from a 
want of the exercise of that kindness, forbear- 
ance and sympathy that should be felt by 
those who are united for life, either for weal 
or woe. When we reflect how slight a cause 

4 May sometimes move dissensions between 
hearts that love, it is evident much care 
should be taken to guard against such cause. 
The view was expressed that if a portion of 
the kindness, courtesy, or even politeness, 
that are usually known whilst contemplating 
the marriage engagement, was continued after 
the relation of husband and wife was formed, 
there would be far fewer unhappy households 
than are now witnessed. 

The view was expressed that this courtesy, 
kindness and tender regard for the feelings of 
each other should in no degree be relaxed 
after marriage, but rather should be carefully 
cultivated, and that, if the intercourse between 
parents was governed by such influences, it 
would tend to promote love between husband 

4 and wife, parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, aud in the whole family. 

On Second-day afiernoon we were fa- 
vored with an ioteresting visit from a woman 
Friend. Her concern was mostly on the im- 
portance of being provided with suitable wills 
arranging for the judicious disposition of 
property after death, and that this should be 
done whilst in healih, while the mind is clear 
and the judgment unclouded. When this 
important duty is neglec:ed until sickness and 
disease have overtaken us, when the body is 
racked {with pain, and other thoughts are 





pressing heavily upon the mind, it is often a 
cause of much anxiety and distress; and the 
attention of Friends was feelingly called to 
the subject. 


During the consideration of the answers to 
the first query many lively testimonies were 
borne to the importance of investigating the 
causes that have led to the annually repeated 
reports of the continued neglect of the atten- 
dance of many of our meetings, particularly 
those held near the middle of the week. 
Unless our smaller meetings are kept up, 
our Society must cease to exist. And that 
this may be avoided, Friends were exhorted 
not only to a greater individual faithfulness 
in this particular, but to be careful to have 
their daily lives correspond with the high 
profession we are making to the world, as a 
necessary preparation for the enjoyment of 
our meetings that others may be attracted to 
them. The evidence of breaches in our testi- 
mony in regard to a hireling ministry, as 
shown in the answers to the Sixth Query by 
the report of several instances of marriages of 
our members called forth earnest appeals for 
faithfulness in the support of our important 
testimony on this subject. 

But the view was expressed that strong de- 
nunciations were not the means most likely 
to convince those who are attached to, and 
honestly believe in their ministers, and in the 
correctness of their system, but that they tend 
rather to wound their feelings and to harden 
their minds in regard to any sound argu- 
ments that may be adduced against it. This 
view met a favorable response in many minds. 

A committee was appointed to have the 
extracts of the proceedings of this meeting 
printed and forwarded to our subordinate 
meetings, and they are authorized to draw on 
the Treasurer of this meeting for the expense 
incurred. 


The ninutes of our last Yearly Meeting 
were read, 

Tne calling of the names of the Represent- 
atives was dispensed with. 

The business of the meeting being now con- 
cluded, we would render unto the Bounteous 
Giver of all good the tribute of thanksgiving 
for the privilege of again mingling in_social 
and religious communion, recognizing His 
presence and power in our midat, and desiring 
the continuance thereof in our smaller meet- 
ings and at our homes, we affectionately take 
leave of each other, to meet again next year, 
if the Lord permit. 

Rosert 8. Haviitanp, Clerk. 


The Report of the Women’s Meeting, with 
the Reports of Committees on Indian Affairs 
and Intemperance, will appear next week. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREAT OMNIPRESENCE. 


What words can fitly speak on this great 
theme? 

An eminent poet has said, “Being whom 
we call God, and know no more;’’ ‘An all- 
pervading Essence;” “A Light Divine;” “A 
Power;” “In Thee I live and breathe and 
dwell.” 

Happy, yea blessed, are those who can 
thus speak, prectically acknowledging the 
supremacy of this great Omnipresent Power. 
Man’s happiness acd best welfare depend 
upon a eubmission to this supremacy, this 
Heavenly rule. But language fails to ex- 
press the magnitude of the blessing of which 
finite man, as an object of this immediate 
superintendence, is the constant recipient. 
The inquiry may well be, What can we ren- 
der in return for this su great a blessing? A 
practical acceptance of Heavenly guidance 
will doubtless prove an acceptable return, 
and this eubmissicn to Divine control brings 
with it the added blessing of preservation. 

An habitual recognition of the immediate 
presence of the “Source of life and good’”’ is 
a tafe position; for what can barm a spirit 
thus centered? There is naught that can 
hurt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain; 
and this condition covers the whole area of 
man’s accountability—man’s spiritual being. 
If, indeed, “we live and breathe end dwell” 
in this Heavenly atmosphere, we enjoy the 
rich experience that all things work together 
for our geod. If trials come we are sustained 
under them. If temptations assail they are 
powerless. If prosperity be ours we are not 
thereby carried away captives to the things 
of time, but are able to use all the good gitis 
pertaining to this life without abusing them, 
or suffering ourselves to be abused by their 
use. 

How wonderfully and plentifully are man’s 
wants, or rather his needs, met ard provided 
for by the All- bountiful Giver. 

“The effluence of Thy light Divine, 
Pervading worlds, bath reached my bosom, too; 

Yes, in my spirit doth Thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 

Here sgain is an acknowledgement from 
our poet of the great Ompipresence. A full 
appreciation of this great boon would make 
man beiter, nobler, happier. Closely sur- 
rounded by this Heavenly atmosphere man’s 
epirit is uplifted and kept above sordid at- 
tachments, and is able to adopt the language, 
“Tam, O God! and surely Thou must be: , 

Thou art! directing, guiding all, Thou art! 

Direct my understanding, then, to Thee ; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart! 

Though but an atom midst immensity, 

Still I am something fashion’d by Thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank twixt heaven and earth, 
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On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the borders of the spirit-land ! 

The chain of being is complete in mc— 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—deity !” 


Philad’a, Sixth mo., 1880. J.J. 


—____ +0 _____ 


GOD AND NATURE. 
Concluded frow last number. 

All these examples lead up to one sover- 
eign attribute which comprehends and im- 
plies both them and others equally important, 
namely, the attribute of persovality. A man 
can say, with a full sense of the meaning of 
what he taye, not merely “I eat, drink and 
sleep,” nor even “I am conscious of will, 
purpose and thought,” but “I am—Iams& 
contcious person, not a mere machice, though 
the proprietor of a wonderful piece of ma- 
chinery. My body, My brain, my mind, are 
not merely things which work with a living 
innate power, but they are mine, they work 
for me, they do what J tell them. If they are 
cut of order, I know it, and I complain of it; 
I cay, for instance: ‘I have overtaeked my 
brain. I must give it some rest before I cam 
do this or that; I know what I wish to do, 
and feel myself competent to do it, but my 
brain will not obey me becauce it is tired, just 
as my horre may be overworked, or as my 
knife wil] not cut when it has been blunted 
by too much use.’” So of the moral feelings. 
I can discuss them, I can guide my conduct 
by means of them, I can feel ashamed of 
this or that failure in upright or high con- 
duct. A man knows that he is responsible 
for his actions. Sometimes a murderer is 
convicted twenty years after the offense has 
been committed, or he gives himeelf up after 
as many years because his memory and his 
conscience make his life intolerable. He has 
no doubt as to the fact that the person who 
did the deed of darkness years ago is the same 
person as he who feels the pangs of 1emoree 
to-day. Every material particle in his body 
may have changed since then ; but there is « 
continuity in his spiritual being out of which 
he can not be argued, even if any ingenious 
sophist should attempt the task. No in- 
genuity will prevent the conecience-stricken 
murderer from pleading guilty. 

The siudy of the being and doings of this 
Person sonia seem to be of necessityjone of the 
most interesting that can be suggested to the 
mind of man. The study may be conducted 
upon different, though not crossing, lines; 
the chief lines being the physical, the meta- 
physical or philosophical, the mora], the re- 
ligicus. Each of these branches bas its own 
method and its own sources of illumi- 
nation; each also has its own peculiar dif- 
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fficulties and its own anomalies and con- 
tradictions. A really complete scientific 
theism, such a theism as Bacon would have 
delighted to map out in detail, would com- 
prehend all the different departments of 
which I have spoken, and in the unity of 
such a system physicists and philosophers and 
dlivines would be able to meet and shake 
hands, 

It is a curious subject of inquiry, and the 
reader will, I think, pardon me for here in- 
troducing it, how far, upon the theistic view 
. of nature, we can Giscriminate between that 
which is necessary in the nature of things and 

that which is to be regarded as being such as 
% it is in virtue of a divine purpose or choice. It 
seems clear, for example, that when once 
matter is assumed to be the subject of a di- 
vine operation, as in the case of the univétse 
with which we are acquainted and of which 
we form a part, certain necessary conditions 
| are imposed upon the creative work or upon 
| 
| 


the system of nature. These conditions may 
be, in a certain sense, limitations of divine 
power; but they are not limitations in any 
more objectionable sense than are the truths 
of geometry or number, t» which all created 
things must be conformable. Sometimes a 
‘condition of this kind exists which is not at 
all obvious at first sight, and which, never- 
theless, is as necessary to be taken into ac. 
count as the trath that two and two make 
four and can not make five. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Laplace suggests that the utility of 
the moon is not as great as it might have 
been, and he points out an arrangement ac- 
cording to which, as he shows, the earth would 
have received much more light than it actu- 
ally does; but I remembar having read a 
memoir by Liouville in one of the numbers 
of his “ Journal,” in which he shows that the 
-arrangement proposed by Laplace would not 
be stable—that is, that it would only be pos- 
‘sible in the sense in which it is possible to 
make a pin stand upon its point. An ex- 
ample of this kind shows the necessity of 
caution in ary suggestions which may be 
made for the improvement of natural ar- 
49  rangements. But it does more than this; it 
helps to illustrate the point which I am now 
endeavoring to discuss, with reference rather 
to the philosophy of the arrangements which 
we see than to any suggestions for improving 
them. 

Lot us consider for a moment what is called 
by mathematicians the principle of least ac- 
ction. Pasting this principle into popular 
language, it may be described as asserting 
that the motion of bodies generally takes 
placa in such a minner that the energy ex- 
pended in the motion is the least possible. 
rom this priociple, when envuciated in a 
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strict mathematical form, the equations of mo- 
tion of a system may be deduced, or, in other 
words, the problem of the motion of a sys- 
tem may be solved. The remarkable fact 
connected with this principle is, that its truth 
waz evolved by a speculative mind out of the 
general principle that nature would use the 
least effort possible to produce a given result, 
before it was demonstrated in its strict form 
by mathematicians; and, looking upon it 
thus, we should be disposed to regard the form 
of motion which involves least effort as being 
chosen out of all possible forms, much in the 
same way as a man who has to performa 


jouraey or to do a certain piece of work in- 


quires how the journey or piece of work can 
be reduced to a minimum of trouble or ex- 
pense. But the fact of the “principle of 
least action” being mathematically deducible 
from the principles of motion would seem to 
prove that there is in reality no choice in the 
matter, but that least action is a3 necessary a 
truth as is that of the least distance between 
two points on a sphere being that which is 
traced by the great circle joining them. 

Just consider this question of two points on 
a sphere. As a matter of geometry it is easy 
to show that the shortest path between them 
is that given by the great circle, and this 
principle is now well recognized in naviga— 
tion. But change the problem from geometry 
to dynamics, by supposing a particle to move 
on the surface of a smooth sphere under the 
actioa of a force tending to the c2nter, as 
that exerted by an elastic string in a state of 
tension; then it is equally easy to prove that 
this particle, when started in any direction, 
will describe a great circle—that is, its motion 
will be such that the distance traversed by it 
in passing from its point of departure to any 
point in its path will ba the shoriest distance 
between those points. It might be said that 
the particle chose the easiest path, but in re- 
ality there was no choice, nothing but neces- 
sity ; in other words, the dynamical minimum 
stands on the same footing as the geometrical. 

In truth, the question of minimum comes 
under our notice very frequently and very 
curiously in nature. The path of a ray of re- 
flected light may be determined upon the 
principle that it is the shortest possible; and 
this is not the only case in wkich the law of 
minimum is illustrated by optics. But take 
a very different case, that of the cells made 
by the bee. It is well known that the bee is 
a wonderful geometer. The cells consist of 
hexagonal prisms closed at the ends with 
three tiles having exactly the angles which 
with a given amount of material will make 
the cells most capacious, or with a given ca- 
pacity will use the smallest amount of ma- 
terial. This has been long known, and has 
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given rise to much speculation as to the man- 
ner in which the bee is guided to co remark- 
abfe a reeult. I am not aware that any satis- 
factory solution has yet been proposed ; but 
the intellectual conception of the problem is 
much simplified if we bear in mind that the 
transverse cection is the nearest form possible 
to a circle, and the form of the end of the 
cell the nearest possible to a sphere; so that 
it may be said that the instinct of making 
circular prismatic cells with spherical ends, 
and then clearing away unnecessary wax, is 
all the instinct which the bee requires. Let 
the reader observe that this is said, not with 
a view to depreciate the bee’s architectural 
skill, but only for the purpose of pointing out 
that the application of the wax in the most 
economical manner, making it go as far as 
possible, subject to the condition of forming 
prismatic cells, is a geometrical result from 
adopting the cimplest plane and solid figures, 
namely, the circle and the sphere. Let me 
illustrate this by a single example. Suppose 
I gave a coppersmith a lump of copper, and 
said, “ Make this into a bowl of given thick- 
ness, having a maximum of capacity ;” my 
coppersmith would undoubtedly be posed. 
But suppose I said, ‘“‘ Make this into as simple 
a bowl as you can, and let the material be of 
such a thickness :” he would almost certainly 
make it hemispherical, or nearly so, because 
that is the simplest form; but his hemi- 
spherical bowl would, as a matter of fact, 
possess the property of maximum content 
which I wished I item. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there may 
be not a few cases in which arrapgements, 
that appear at first sight to be the result of a 
choice among many that might be possible, 
are in fact arrangements which aie necessi- 
tated-by geometrical conditions, or what may 
be equivalent to them. This consideration 
should make us cautious in attributing to an 
arbitrary will facts which might seem at firat 
sight to warrant this conclusion. Then, 
again, there are phenomena in the ordinary 
functions of nature, having the appearance 
of chance, which yet are not chance in the 
true sense of the word, but which have strong- 
ly the appearance of it, and for which it is 
difficult to give any account. The manner in 
which plants turn toward the light is to me a 
profound mystery ; there must be a force to 
produce the motion, but I do not perceive 
whence it can arise. And the instinct of 
seeking the light sometimes assumes the most 
wonderful form. I think I have read of a 
potato in a dark cellar throwing out a long 
sprout which extended itself till it emerged 
ata hole ata distance through which light 
entered. The power which living matter has 
to adapt itself to unforeeeen circumstances, of 
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which this potato may be taken as a humble 
instance, has very much of the appearance 
of choice. A limb is broken, or a skull is 
trepanned, and the limb becomes as strong as- 
ever, and the skull retains whatever brain it 
may have had within it, in virtue of new ef- 
forts of nature exactly adapted to the wants ; 
but these wants are such as could not have 
been foreseen, and eould scarcely have been 
included in the original idea, so to speak, of 
the man to whom the aecident has happened. 

Therefore I feel that we are on very diffi- 
cult and mysterious ground when discussing 
the place which should be assigned in nature 
to choice. I think that we ought to recognize- 
the fact that many things in the edifice of 
nature, which might strike us at first sight as: 
the arbitrary touches of the great Architect, 
mf&y in reality be the results of geometrical 
or other necessity inherent in the conditions 
of space, or time, or matter. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to believe that a creation such as 
we see round about us, and of which we form 
a part, could have been evolved out of its 


primitive elements without the exercise of 


that which, for want of a better word, I will 
call choices. Why should our hearts be on 
the left side rather than on the right? Why 


should we have five digits rather than seven ?° 


Why should we have one thumb rather than 
two? Why, to take a larger instance, should 
the planets be exactly such as they are in size 
and in other eonditions, which apparently 
follow no law whatever? Why should the 
exact quantity of matter exist which does ex- 


ist, for an infinite quantity is, I suppose, in-- 


conceivable? And what determines the pre- 
cise pace at which all the bodies which con- 
stitute the universe move? To use the Jan- 
guege of a mathematician, what determines 
all the arbitrary constants and arbitrary 
functions in the integrals of nature’s equa- 
tions? This string of questions might be 
lengthened indefinitely, but the reader will 
see what the force of them is. If the princi- 
ple of symmetry could be asserted concerning 
the human body or concerning the solar sys- 
tem, that symmetry might answer many 
questions ; it might be said, “ This or that is 
so, becaue there is no reason why it should 


be otherwise.” But there is an absence of” 


symmeiry from many parts of nature, and, 
when no geometrical er other cause can be 
assigned, you need the hypothesis of an inde- 
pendent will in order te- render the irregular 
formation in any degree intelligible. A su- 
preme will throws light upon the darkness ; 
it may leave some difficulties unsolved, but 
we feel that in it we have got the key. 

But my pen has run as far as perhaps my 
readers will care to follow me; and I con- 


clude, therefore, by reminding them of the> 
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thesis which my essay has been intended to 
illustrate. It is the relation of God and na- 
ture, and the connection between the study of 
the latter and the knowledge of the former. 
I would say at the end what I said at the be- 
ginning, that physical science is properly and 
necessarily atheous, but not properly and not 
necessarily atheistic. Clerk Maxwell, that 
great intellect, whom Cambridge and the 
world have recently lost, was no atheist, but 
a devout believer in God; yet no man had 
penetrated more deeply and more succesefully 
into the arcana ofmatter and discussed 
more profoundly and more ingeniously 
the molecules of which the universe is made. 
Is this wonderful? I think not. It seems to 
me that, while it is the duty of a scientific 
inquirer, as such, to exclude from his inquiries 
anything that at all transcends the natural 
region, and therefore God can have no place 
in his inquiries, yet the moral effect of the 
discipline of investigation ought to be, in the 
case of a well-balanced mind, to compel it, if 
need be, to “cross the boundary ot experi. 
mental evidence” and recognize the existence 
of Him “who hath created all things,” in 
whom “we live, and move, and have our being.” 


++ —~ee—- 


true and genuine Christianity. The Scrip- 
tures are fraught with corroborating, oyer- 
whelming testimonies to the immutability of 
this revelation, and it was strongly exempli- 
fied in the conversation that took place be- 
tween Christ and His disciples when He queried 
of them, “Whom say ye that Lam?” Peter 
answered, “‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and no 
poWer shall prevail against it.” 
Wm. Brostvs. 












































Octoraro, Sixth mo., 1880. 


HUMAN LIFE A DISCIPLINE. 

What does this world, and what does the 
life that we lead in it, mean in relation to 
our affections and our oral principles? Why 
has God given us souls, and exposed us to 
sorrow, temptation and trial? Science here 
is dumb ; but the spirit of Christianity, which 
is identical with the profoundest breathings 
of our common human heart, replies: for 
discipline and preparation ; for the formation 
of character, for the development of our 
individual personality. ... ‘This life will 
not prove one great frustration of all our 
aspirations after what is pure and noble 
and good. It is a school of discipline for 
us all; yea, perchance even for tho:e whom 
we now regard as the meanest and the worst. 
For in the meanest and worst, if we knew all 
and judged them mercifully, there would be 
found yearnings of human tenderness and 
gleams of better thought and endeavor, which 
show how richly the inward nature was 
endowed, and forbid us to exclude even 
these from the hope of final recovery to good- 
ness and God. We cannot believe that the 
great Parent Mind has made anything so great 
and noble as a human soul wholly in vain; 
and why has He scattered these seeds of 
moral and spiritual capacity so far and wide, 
if they are never to spring up and bear any 
fruit at all? And let us not say the pros- 
pect is too vast and overpowering to be enter- 
tained. Weare in the hands, be it remem- 
bered, of an Almighty Father. Amidst the 
darkness which so often overcasts the present 
transitory acene of things it is a glorious and 
consolatory thought, nurzed and warranted 
by the deepest faith, that in the solemn and 
mysterious process of development which i+ 
accomplishing itself through the ages, under 
His guidance, with whom time and space are 
nothing, and whose resources are absolutely 
exhaustless, all things may be tending, here 
and in other worlds, to the final reconcilia~ 
tion of every soul that has ever lived with 
its Father and its God.—J. J. Tayler. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“MIND THE LIGHT.” 


“In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” And this “is the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” It was this light, no doubt, that 
arrested the apostle Paul and illuminated his 
understanding so as to show him whom he 
was persecuting. It was by this light that 
the apostles preached the gospel and came to 
a saving knowledge of God. It was by this 
light that our worthy predecessor, George 
Fox, and his coadjutors were led to see the 
emptiness and superstition of the professors 
of their day, and by obedience to its opera- 
tions they were brought to lead a Godly life, 
which consisted in practical righteousness.. 
And this light is “the Grace of God that 
brings salvation, that hath appeared unto all 
men.” The Scriptures bear witness of this 
light, but they are not that “true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh ioto the 
world,” for there are millions of the dwellers 
on this earth that have not a knowledge of 
them. This is the gospel that is preached in 
every creature, it is ‘‘ Christ within, the hope 
of glory.” It is the spirit of revelation. It 
was by obedience to the immediate revealing 
influence of this light that our valiant friend 
John Woolman was illuminated so as to see 
one thing after another until he arrived unto 
a good degree of perfection. And it is this 
same light, or the revelation of the will of 
God to man, that is the foundation of all 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


How very long it seems since I parted with 
you at the door of your own pleasant home; 
and how often I returned in spirit to give 
you greeting. It has not been forgetfulness 
that has stilled the pen. But we live in a 
busy world, a real working world, with which 
I am not disposed to find fault; but some- 
times it cheats me out of doing what I want, 
and makes me do what I do not want to. 
But I took the pen up not to speak of mysélf, 
but to know how you are faring. 

I was not only glad, but thankful that 
there were those enabled to be at the Yearly 
Meeting who were qualified to steady the 
vewel so that the sails did not topple it over. 
I have faith to believe it will ever be so; that 
as one after another is taken from us there 
will be those raised up that cau give evidence 
they have been with the Divine Master, and 
have known the “Peace be still” of His holy 
utterance, and thereby become qualified to 
stay the restleeselement. I trust we may all 
be closely watchful (and I feel the need more 
for mysalf than for any other) that we are 
often found in that stillness that gives power 
against all hasty spirits and impulses, grow- 
ing stronger every day in our dependence 
upon the alone sure Guide. 
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Kansas.—To those of our readers who are 
contemplating removal to the West, and to 
all interested in the development of the re- 
sources of this portion of our domain, the 
“ First Biennial Report of the State of Kan- 
sas” will be invaluable. It is a book of 450 
pages, fully illustrated with maps and pictures 
of prominent points of interest, and gives full 
descriptions of every county in the State, with 
date of settlement and names of first settlers. 

In a note from the “ Department of Agri- 
culture,” which accompanies the book, we are 
requested to state that “the Report will be 
sent to any one desiring the same upon the 
remittance of the postage (20 cents) with the 
address, to the ‘ Department of Agriculture, 
Topeka, Kansas.’ ” 


SE 





Tae Cincinnati InpusTRIAL Exaist- 
TION.—The 7th Annual Report of the Board 
of Commissioners of this organization is also 
among our favors. It is voluminous and full 





of interesting details of the various industries 
represented, the reports of the jurors and 
awards of premiums. Such displays are use- 
ful in that they encourage effort to improve 
in the mechanical industries and arts, and 
bring prominently before the people whatever 
is of real value in the inventions and appli- 
ances that are exhibited. 





DeaTH ON THE WATERS.—The disaster 
on Long Island Sound, by which a large 
number of persons are plunged suddenly into 
darkness and death at midnight, is of such 
startling interest that before the time our 
readers see this number of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer the particulars will be fully before 
them. 

Two steamers, with a cargo of human lives, 
meet on the sea, and the bow of one crushes 
in the side of the other, in the misty dark- 
ness, overturning the furnace, and the ruined 
vessel is soon involved in flames. Death, 
in its most fearful form, of fire, or death by 
drowning, are the alternatives, and it is to be 
hoped that few remained long enough upon 
the Narragansett after the collision to be 
involved in the fury of the flames. 

The gas for the lighting of the steamer 
swept up through the doomed vessel in a 
sheet of flame, and in 25 minutes the work 
of destruction was complete. 

It is stated thdt the Stonington, which 
inflicted the fatal blow, and the City of New 
York, of the Norwich line, which came up 
at this time, did all in their power to save 
the lives of the passengers struggling in the 
waters, but many—it is not known how many 
—found death in the waters on the night of 
the 11th of Sixth month. 

The careful investigation of the particulars 
of this disaster will doubtless show what 
extra care should be used that such an occur- 
rence will not happen again. <A dreadful 
forewarning will, we trust, arm the steamship 
companies with such safeguards to life, and 
such defensive contrivances for the gas sup- 
ply on board, that these night trips through 
the Sound will be less hazardous than ever 
before. 





DIED. 
ELDRIDGE.—Oa Sixth month Ist, 1880, at Lo- 
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gansport, Ind , Job B. Eldridge, a brother of Debo-] a shawl upon ‘the soft white sand, and sit 


rah M. Wood, of Philadelphia, in his 76th year. 


GAUSE.—On the 22d of Fifth month, 1880, at 
the residence of his son, Isaac Gause, in Richmond, 
Ind., Solomon Gause, in the 72d year of his age; 
an Elder of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Waynesville, Ubio. 

He was of a meek and patient disposition, quietly 
going about his Father's business, each day filling 
his measure of duty. 

A loving husband and father, a kind friend of ail, 
and a devoted member of his beloved Society—he 
has left an example to follow which will lead into 
paths of peace. 

HUTCHINSON.—On the evening of Sixth month 
Sth, 1880, after a lingering illness, at the res dence 
of her brother-in-law, Paul J. Fry, Philadelphia, 
Jane, daughter of the late James Hutchinson, aged 
52 years. 

MATTHEWS.—Oa Sixth month llth, 1880, at 
Camden, N. J., Susan T., wife of Alpheus Matthews; 
# member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Our schools at Mt. Pieasant,S. C., are still 
in session, thanks to the kindness of our 
friends. 

From our last report we learn that despite the 
season of the year there are 75 on the roll, with 
an average attendance of 68. Of the entire 
number only four are over 16 years of age; 
68 ara in spelling and arithmetic, 60 in writ- 
ing, etc. The teacher says: 

“School continues well attended, and with 
interest. I have heard no wishes for a vaca- 
tion expressed yet. We have a very flour- 
ishing interesting temp2rance society amongst 
the children, and hope it may do a great deal 
of good in its restraining and educating in- 
fluences. The weather is quite comfortable 
for the season, and the health of the village 
is excellent.” 

She informs that the colored people in 
that vicinity have succeeded in erecting a 
church, which they hop2 soon to have dedi- 


cated. J. M. Exvtits, 325 Walnut St. 
Philad’a, Sixth mo. 9th, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AT ATLANTIC CITY. 
No 2. 


Sea bathing,in the Sixth moath is scarcely 
thought of, and would be, perhaps, dangerous 
to health rather than a means for its restora- 
tion. The waters are yet much too cold to be 
agreeable, and they have b3en icing the Pole 
rather than heaving darkly under the torrid 
heat of equatorial sunshine, if we may judge 
by temperature, 

But to linger at eventide upon the sands, 
as the tide comes in, sweeping higher and 
higher as every billow bursts upon the strand, 
is a real delight even now. We may spread 





down calmly to tempt the waves, as did the 
Danish monarch of the olden time, and watch 
the constellations come forth in the blue 
dome above, as the ocean chaunts its solemn 
melody before us. We are very near the 
great heart of nature, very close to the infi- 
nite sublimity of the sea and sky, and 
may give up the mind to their influence, 
with the perfect confidence that while the 
“heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handy-work” “ the 
voice of the Lord is upon the waters, the God 
of glory thundereth, the Lord is upon many 
waters.” 

The same groups of the starry host come 
forth as in the antique time were the admira- 
tion of the thoughtful shepherds of the Syrian 
land, and as cheered and comforted the pro- 
phetic sages who marked the unerring cer- 
taiaty of their times and seasons, and drew 
from it the lesson of trust and confidence in the 
Omnipotent One in whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. 

The pure sand around us is full of life, or 
of the remnants of life, and, like the waters 
that dash with such rythmic cadence upon 
it, is the habitation of myriads of hiving crea. 
tures, only comparable for multitude to that 
infinity of which the sands may bear record. 
Oar own Professor Joseph Leidy has declared 
that in one ounce of sand taken from the 
beach at Atlantic City, between high and low 
water mark, he fouod more than 18,000 
varieties of minute shells, and we have learned 
to rely so entirely on the accuracy of his 
statements, and the conscientiousness of his 
researches, that we accept his word without 
doubt. 

These extremes of creation—the vast eter- 
nal heavens, and the microscopic myriads of 
the sea sands and waters—give a sweep to the 
perceptions of nature that can hardly be 
enlarged. 

The sea comes nearer and nearer in its sol- 
emn tidal advance, and the salt spray is 
dashed quite close to us. We ask the waves 
if they can tell us aught to-night of the grand 
old nations beyond the eastern horizon, upon 
which the day beams down while we sleep, 
or whether the gray old sea remembers any- 
thing of the distant ages when the great mon- 
sters of the prime reigned and raged in its 
seething watera. 

We know of mighty serpent and saurian 
forms, for their relics are in the soft marl 
beds of New Jersey, as if their records were 
writtea in a most sacred book of parpetual 
remembrance; and we know, too, of forest 
creatures as terrific, which must nave made 
high society in the by-gone world. But there 
is no revelation of thinking, reasoning, lov- 
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ing human beings reigning over the insensate 
and the bestial world of the ichthyosaurus 
and the mastodon. 

Another party of friends joins us, and 
spread another shawl, and a bronzed wan- 
derer from the Pacific slope tells us of the 
mountains, rich in silver and gold, of the 
sublime highlands of the West, and of the 
wondrous material wealth which will for ages 
continue to flow in an ever-increasing flood 
from the vast treasure house of the sunset 
land in which lies his work and where his hopes 
are rooted. 

A measured tramp on the board walk 
behind, and we turn to observe the host of 
the Salvation Army marching to its evening 
service of prayer and exhortation on the 
strand. No priest or ordained preacher leads 
the cohorts, but two comely and sincere look- 
ing young women, modestly attired in dark 
blue uniforms, and having no other badge of 
their office than the broad red band upon the 
black straw hats, bearing the words Salvation 
Army as a kind of phylactery. 

There are several men accompanying them, 
who profess to have dedicated all their ener- 
gies and all their hearts to the work of saving 
sinners, and of bringing converts into the 
Christian fold. Shall we go with them, and 
hear their simple, passionate appeals—their 
confessions of faith—their prayers for diviue 
help for themselves and for their brethren ? 

A dense multitude has gathered round 
these volunteer soldiers of the cross, as they 
declare and believe themselves, and a grand 
chorus of voices arises as if borne upward by 
the noble organ tones of the sea. Surely it 
matters not to the benign Father of all that 
these devotees are unlearned in the schools— 
that they iterate and reiterate the watchwords 
they have learned—that they even violate 
unknowingly those proprieties of _couven- 
tional life which are called the minor morals 
--for their desire and passion is to rescue 
souls from sin and lead them unto the bless- 
edness of peace and purity—of trust and 
faith. 

But the seaside conventicle dissolves, too, 
and the night is soon given up to the grand 
ocean worship of praise, for do not the advan- 
cing waves seem to call upon the heaven of 
heavens and the waters both of the upper 
and the lower deep to extol the mighty Power 
which called them into being and established 
them forever and forever? 

‘* Praise the Lord from the earth, ye drag- 
ons and all deeps; fire and hail, snow and 
vapors; stormy wind, fulfilling His word; 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all 
cedars, beasts and all cattle, creeping things 
and flying fowl, kings of the earth and all 
people, princes and all judges of the earth, 
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both young men and maidens, old men and 


children—let them praise the name of Jeho- 
vah, for His name alone is excellent, His 
glory is above the earth and heaven.” 


Thus comes the night to Atlantic City, and 


never had comfortable and comforting Mor- 


pheus more power to bring oblivion. 
Did it ever occur to any one that it is well 


to botanize a little, even at Atlantic City ? 


A cool, grave day makes walking a pleas- 


ure, or an easy duty, and we ask the artist 


who has planted her easel by the cea if there 


are any worlds to conquer in the realm of 
flowers. An enthusiastic affirmative and a 
friendly offer to guide us to a choice locality, 
not far away, decides the question, and we 
are soon treading the sandy pathway toward 
the unknown land to the south of us, where 
the sea has heaped up sheltering hiil.cks of 
sand, behind which nestles a thicket. 


I have gathered wild roses in many lands, 


but surely never did [ see such velvety depth 
of color—such an intense profusion of bloom 
and such endless repetitions of fragrant per- 


fectness as these sterile sand banks have in 


their keeping. I have gathered a full sup- 
ply, in every stage of development, when 
other and yet nobler specimens perplex me, 
and here is a spot all carpeted with the twin 
flowers of the Mitchella repens, with a 
decided pink tinge to the opening buds. 


I pity the wanderer who feels no thrill of 


joy at sight of these exquisitely perfect little 
flowers, typical of true friendship and true 
love. The oak, the holly and the cedar are 
here, and all ars heavily fruited; while the 
luxuriant grape vines have an excess of 
bloom which indicates the wondrous profu- 
sion of nature, 


Our artist guide is delighted with the great 


yellow thistle, with its variegated leaves which 
deck the stem. She has an especially elegant 
study of it in progress, and some of these 
noble brethren will give her the exact data 


for its completion. 

The columbine is also in bloom, but evi- 
dently this is rather an underling in the sand 
forest of the Atlantic Island. But a pink 
convolvulus is absolutely radiant, and the 
artist, in her eager harvesting, is soon laden 
and garlanded by the graceful vines and 
flowers. Huckleberry bushes, well stocked 
with fruit, are enjoying life in this retreat, 
and we surprise two mild-eyed cows, brows- 
ing on tender leaves of the Vaccinium. We 
are assured that this acid pasturage produces 
very good milk, and truly the Juno-like kine 
seem as happy as their sieters whose habitat 
is the grassy mead and rich valleys of sweet 
waters. I really believe there is a special 
virtue in the pure ocean breezes, which is 
potent for the development of both animal 
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and vegetable life, and those may expect to 
see who live long enough, even this dreary, 
sandy waste blossoming as the rose, for so 
have we seen it to-day. 

Shelburne House, Sixth month 8th, 1880. 





From the Christian Examiner. = 
THE STORY OF ROBERT RAIKES,. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 


Not actually the first man to start a Sun- 
day school—this Robert Raikes, the centenary 
of whose work is being so widely observed in 
England. There had been a few isolated 
efforts before—such as those of Joseph Al- 
leine, Theophilus Lindsey and the old Lan- 
cashire bobbin ginder, Jimmy o’ th’ Hey. 
But there wanted some one to start the idea 
as a general, every-way-practicable plan for 
utilizing the little-used Sunday, and that is 
what we have to thank Robert Raikes for. 

No great historical hero: a plain, strong- 
headed business man, but with a great heart 
of loving kindness in him; a member of one 
of those shrewd business families that made 
much of the best side of the last century in 
England. His father had come out of York- 
shire and down in Gloucester in 1722, had 
established one of the first little country news- 
papers in Eogland—the Gloucester Journal 
—which he established so well and strongly 
that it is still running after one hundred and 
fifty-eight years—a little sheet in those first 
days, about the size of a sheet of foolscap, 
which had to run the gauntlet of government 
prosecutions for presuming to publish news 
of parliament, but which he worked up till 
it became a widely read newspaper, noted for 
its straightforward honesty, and for a certain 
kindly public interest in all gooi works of 
the city and district. There, in the old- 
fashioned gabled house, and by and by in the 
old fashioned priuting office, the con, Robert, 
born in 1735, grew up; and when he was 
twenty-two his father died and he was left 
with the whole concern on his shoulders— 
home, printing office, newspaper. This was 
in 1757, still many years before his Sunday 
school enterprise. He had many years of very 
busy life to face; but all through it you trace 
not only the solid, capable man of business, 
known through all Gloucestershire as “Raikes, 
the printer,” but also the large-hearted, kind- 
ly man. His first special interest seems to 
have been in the two jails of Gloucester— 
one for the county, where the debtors also 
were confined, and the other the city prison— 
horrible places, both of them; reeking with 
filth ; prisoners sometimes dying by the dozen 
a month; and the debtors absolutely without 
any support by law, merely what they could 
receive from charity; the poorer of them 
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sometimes for days without any food at all,. 
and at times only saved from absolute starv- 
ation by some of the felons dividing their 
own small loaf with them. There went 
Robert Raikes—not, seemingly, with any de- 
liberate idea of philanthropy, but troubled to 
think of their plight; taking them sometimes. 
food and money, and appealing to otber 
charitable souls on their behalf through his. 
newspaper. Then he was troubled at their 
hopeless, degraded state—young and old, 
debtors and felons, all huddled together, in one- 
little yard for their exercise, and the day- 
rcom for them all only some twelve feet 
square, a seething hot-bed of vice. And he 
took books in to them; got some of those who. 
were best educated to teach any of the ig- 
norant who were willing to learn, bestowing 
odd shillings and half-crowns to stimulate both. 
teachers and learners. So, gradually, he 
came to be recognized as a sort of kind, 
fatherly visitor among them, and, in his. 
plain, neighborly way, put a little heart into 
many a@ one who would otherwise have been 
utterly lost. This was befure John Howard’s 
work; but when Howard began his public: 
movement, Raikes warmly seconded him— 
had him once at his house, pleaded for prison-- 
reform in his newspaper. And, by his means,. 
Gloucester was one of the first places where 
the new kind of jail, with little separate cells 
for each prisoner, was introduced. 

It is a dangerous thing for a man to be- 
taking an interest in his fellow creatures! It 
is the sort of thing which is apt to grow upon 
him! And so Robert Raikes, when he had 
got interested in these poor lost men and lads. 
in the jail, could not help feeling an interest 
in the poor, neglected lads of the city outside: 
of the jail, but, as he very well knew, on the: 
straight road for it. He was a busy man, 
however—what with his general printing 
office, in which it was his pride to have the 
work well done, and the Gloucester Journal’ 
to bring out every Monday, and one of the 
busiest citizens in any public matters, and 
then all this interest in the jail, quite enough 
for one man, he might well thiak—and thus 
it was not till 1780 that his interest in the- 
poor lads outside came to a head. Butin the 
spring of that year it happened that he had 
to go down into one of the waste patches of 
the city, near the pin factory, to hire a gar- 
dener, and, the gardener not being at home, 
he had to wait about awhile for him, and, as 
he waited, he was sorely troubled at seeing a 
group of children, wretchedly ragged, play- 
ing and shouting in the street. He spoke 
about it to one of the neighbors. “Ah, sir,” 
she said, “ you should see it on Sunday, then 
you would be shocked indeed.” And she 
went on to tell of the noise and rudeness. 












and fighting that made it, as she said, “ more 
like hell than avy other place.” 

As he stood there in the street, the thought 
«ame into his mind, ‘‘ Can nothing be done ?” 
And it seemed to him as if a voice within 
answered, ‘“Zry/” That voice took hold of 
chim; he resolved that he would try. Theidea 
that came into his mind was to gather them 
into some kind of a school. He was not able 
to do it himself, for part of Sunday he had 
to be busy getting ready the paper, which 
‘was published each Monday ; but he inquired 
“if there were any decent, well-disposed wo- 
men in the neighborhood who kept schools 
for teaching to read.” And soon he found 
‘no less than four of these, aud agreed with 
them to pay them each a shilling a Sunday, 
and that they should receive and teach as 
amany poor children as he should send. This 
was all the beginning. And then he called 
upon the Rev. Thomas Stock, the clergyman 
of one of the city churches and a man like- 
‘minded with himself, who took up the idea 
warmly with him, and for years worked 
heartily with him in it, and indeed is en- 
titled, almost equally with Robert Raikes, to 
the honor of this first movement. 

Mr. Gregory, the author of the best of the 
dittle sketches of Raikes, “from letters and 
other contemporary records,’ makes out a 
very good account of those firstschools which 
he established in 1780. 

One of them, which wa3 most immediately 
under his care, was in a house very near his 
own. School began at eight o’clock on Sua- 
day moraing, we are told—I think this was 
-afterwards changed to ten. The ages were 
from about 6 to 14. “ All that I require,” 
said Raikes to the parents, “are clean hands 
and faces and hair combed.” And when 
any of them objected that their children 
Aad not clothes decent enough to come 
in, “Lot them come as they are,” he 
answered, “if they can loiter about without 
shoes and in a ragged coat, they can come to 
school, and had better do so.” 

Each teacher had about twenty children, 
‘who were divided into four little classes, over 
which the best in each class was made “ moni- 
tor” to practise the others in spelling, or with 
their letters, till their turn came with the re- 
gular teacher. This went on for a couple of 
hours or so. Then, in the afternoon, they 
met again, and, after some more teaching, 
were marched two and two to church, and 
after church they seem to have been in the 
school room again till half past five. All 
that Robert Raikes wanted was that they 
should go to church once a Sunday—at the 
short afternoon service; and he himself was 
generally there, with his kind word and 
mile for them, and often something more 
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tangible in the shape of candies and ginger- 
bread and sometimes pence. It would need 
some candies and gingerbread to keep them 
up to the strain of such long school sessions, 
especially when, as by and by happened, the 
establishment clergy began to be a little jeal- 
ous of the movement and insisted that the 
children must come to church both morning 
and afternoon. 

Yet even that could not spoil it. I suppose 
there was something in the exceptional kind- 
ness of those who first initiated the movement 
which made the lads glad to come, even if 
they were overdosed with church. Anyhow, 
they did come. Soon other schools were set 
up in other parts of the city. The people 
living in the worse parts of ¢he city began to 
eay that it was like heaven compared to what 
ithad been. At first the want of clothing 
“kept great numbers out,” writes Mc. Raikes, 
afver the experiment had been going on some 
three years, ‘‘ but they now begin to grow 
wiser and all press in to learn.” “The 
number of children at present is between two 
and three hundred and they are increasing 
every week,’’ A pleasant sight to picture to 
one’s self—the tall, solid man, with his gray 
wig and his high collared, last-century coat 
and knee-breeches and shoe-buckles standing 
in the nave of Gloucester Cathedral with all 
the boys gathering round him after service— 
a sort of great friend and father among them, 
settling their differences, talking to them 
about their work, with grave words about 
keepiog honest and not swearing, and some- 
thing in his kind interest in them that was 
batter than words and that made a man of 


many a one of them, 
Concluded in next number. 





In a paper read before the Moral Educa- 
tion Society of Boston, Abby Goo!d Woolson 
pronounced ill hea'th a luxury that enor- 
mously iacreased the cost of living. She ad- 
vised mothers to keep their girls from their 
own fate, and ehe asserted that girls should 
be made to lead a quiet life on a simple diet 
until they are fully grown; that they should 
exercise freely in tha op2a air; that house- 
work should be done by them in carefully 
ventilated rooms; that their dress should ba 
changed so that no lonzer shall their vital 
organs be compressed or their hips weighed 
dowo with a mass of clothes that no man 
would willingly carry. Compliance with 
these rules, she balieved, would give to the 
world a nobler, healthier race of woman. 





Tue heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 
—The Ladder of St. Augustine. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE, 


An amusing story is told in Chambers’ 
Journal of the readiness with which savage 
tribes imitate the doings of their civilized 
neighbors. It is only one of many instances 
in which the influence of good people who go 
among them to teach them a better way of 
living is felt and appreciated. It is nota 
very commendable thing to whitewash them- 
selves or their babies, but it gives us an 
insight into the readiness with which they 
—_ whatever is introduced. The story runs 
thus: 

A missionary stationed at one of the South 
Sea Islands determined to give his residence 
a coat of whitewash. To obtain this in the 
absence of lime, coral was reduced to powder 
by burning. The natives watched the process 
of burning with interest, believing that the 
coral wes being cooked for them to eat. Next 
morning they beheld the missionary’s cottage 
glittering in the rising sun white as snow. 
They danced, they sang, they screamed with 
joy. The whole island was in commotion. 
Whitewash became the rage. Happy was the 
coquette who could enhance her charms by a 
daub of the white brush. Contentions arose. 
One party urged their superior rank ; another 
obtained possession of the brush, and vali- 
antly held it against all comers; a third tried 
to upset the tub to obtain some of the pre- 
cicus cosmetic. To quiet the hubbub, more 
whitewash was made, and in a week not a 
hut, a domestic utensil, a war club or a gar- 
ment, but was white as snow; not an inhabit- 
ant but had askin painted in grotesque fig- 
ures; not a pig that was not whitened, and 
even mothers might be reen in every direc- 
tion capering joyously and yelling with delight 
at the superior beauty of their whitewashed 
babies. 


—————<9e——___ 


IF a man going into business says, “I am 
too busy for prayer or for meditation,” noth- 
ing can save him; but if he says, ‘‘ Because 
Iam going down into the batilefield I must 
put on my armor ;” if every moraiag he lifts 
up his heart to the hills from whence cometh 
his help; if every evening he abides, as if 
were, in the love of the truth; if he says, 
“ Because Iam burdened and oppressed all 
the more need is there that I shou!d take care 
of the temple of the soul,” then this peril 
will be avoided. None so much as very ac- 
tive business men need to be in relation tothe 
invisible and the eternal. 





THE best recipe for going through life in 
an exquisite way with beautiful manner, is to 
feel that everybody, no matter how rich or 
how poor, needs all the kindness he can get 
from others. 





THE CALL. 
BY 8. D. ROBBINS. 


O holy Love, that hallowest all 
The hearts that thou dost fill, 

How welcome is thy spirit’s call 
To children of thy will! 


In varied climes, in distant folds, 
Where’er their lot may be, 

One bond their souls in union holds, 
In fellowship with thee. 


Thy Church divine no limit knows; 
Thy word is all unbound; 

Thy charity its mantle throws 
The universe around, 


Still send thy living heralds forth, 
Until thy kingdom come, 

And east and west, and south and north, 
Find in thy heart their home. 


a we 
A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN, 


This little poem is said to have been found 
by a New York merchant in a drawer of hip 
desk. It was signed as below. 


Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal, 

There is a land where beauty never dies, 
And love becomes immortal ; 


A land whose light is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 
But blooms for aye—Eternal. 


We may not know how sweet its balmy air, 
How bright and fair its flowers; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there, 
Through those enchanted bowers. 


The city’s shining towers we may rot see 
With our dim earthly vision, 

For death, the silent warden, keeps the key 
That opes those gates Elysian. 


But sometimes—when adown the shining sky 
The fiery sunset lingers, 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly, 
Unlocked by unseen fingers; 


And while they stand a moment half ajar, 
Gleams from the inner glory, 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar, 
And half reveal the story. 


O land of Love! O land of Light Divine! 
Father, All-wise—Eternal ! 
Guide me, O guide these wandering feet of mine, 
Into those gates supernal. : 
Nancy A. W. Prizst. 





GOING TO HEADQUARTERS. 


Before the Reformation in Scotland, a good 
old gentlewoman who had seen her better 
days, was reduced to the necessity of taking 
asmall moorland farm under the Earl of 
Huntly, ancestor of the Duke of Gordon. 
On this barren spot the widow and her two 
sons by their unwearied industry contrived to. 
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glean a scanty subsistence. But, miserable as 
this dependence was, they were likely to be 
deprived of it by the practices of a greedy, 
ruthless land servant, or factor as he is de- 
nominated in Scotland. This unfeeling man 
strained every nerve to dispossess the widow 
and her orphan children, and adopted as a 
method to attain his object, raising the rent 
almost beyond their means of paying. 

In this emergency she applied to several 
persons who were said to possess the favor of 
the earl; but all in vain. Seeiog ruin in- 
evitable, she summoned up rezolution to wait 
on his lordship herself. The earl, who was a 
man of bluff, open and generous disposition, 
received her with great kindness, and, after 


some conversation, found her to be a person 


of superior sense and worth, and expressed 
much surprise that the poorest of his cot 
farms should be occupied by one who had 
most obviously moved in a higher sphere. 

“ But,” quoth the worthy nobleman, “ you 
must dine with me and my family to-day; | 
must let them see what sort of stuff at least 
one of my tenants is made of.” 

The astonished widow was very reluctant 
to accept the invitation, but the earl would 
not be denied. She had the good fortune to 
make herself equally acceptable to the coun- 
tess and all the family. After dinner she was 


shown over the castle, and finally was con. 


ducted into the chapel, where there was no 
lack of images. But fearfully scandalized 
were the feelings of the good woman when, 
coming in front of the Virgin Mary, she saw 
her noble hostess and children sink down be- 
fore it, as if a signal had been given for their 
immediate prostration. When they had ended 
their devotions, they were equally astonished 
at the unbending posture and horrified looks 
of their heretical guest. 

The earl, who had been absent, now made 
his appearance. Seeing how matters stood, 
he asked her how she could be so neglectful 
of her duty to the Holy Virgin. Where 
could she find such an all sufficient interces- 
sor for sinful creatures as the blessed mother 
of our Lord? 

“Please your honors,” quoth she, “allow 
me to answer ye in a homely way, but—by 
your favyor—not so far, I reckon, from the 
subject in hand. Ye well know, my lord, 
that I have a small farm under your lordship; 
and for some years hard we had striven, my 
two boys and myself, to make two ends meet. 
Few a3 our comforts have been, they have 
been seasoned with content, which is a pleas- 
ant, though uncommon, drop ia the cup of 
poverty ; but now we are to be turned out of 
house and home by a factor who shuts his ear 
to the widow’s cry. I, too, have made sup 
plications to intercessors of well known power 


and favor with pr honorable lordship. I 
have applied to little Sandy Gordon and got 
neither solace nor satisfaction from him. In 
short, all has proved vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Before 1 and my bairns go forth the 
sport of the winds of heaven, I now do what 
I should have done at the outset-—1 apply to 
the great Gordon himself!” 

This judicious and touching appeal pro- 
duced an effect on the noble persons to whom 
it was made. The widow and her sons ob- 
tained a long lease of an excellent farm on a 
rent merely nominal, and it is believed that 
her descendants enjoy it to this very day. 

The common people in Aberdeenshire be- 
lieve the conversion of the Gordon family 
from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion to be in no small degree owing to 
the above pithy address.—Southern Presby- 
terian. 





One should not be downcast at failures. 
They are often far better than success. He 
who goes to school to his mistakes will always 
have a gcod schoolmaster, and will not be 
likely to become either idle or conceited. 


——_——_—--~—we—-— - —- -- 


HE is not only idle who does nothing, but 
he is idie who might be better employed. 





THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE. 

G. S. Merriam, in Unity, thus discourses 
concerning the “Art of Married Life”—the 
sacred art and mystery of living together as 
husband and wife—the art which touches the 
deepest springs of human happiness and suc- 
ces in life. 

The sweet season of romance which pre: 
cedes the marriage day is the harbinger of 
better things to come, even as the fragrant 
blossom fortells the generous fruitage. But 
the glad fruitage of an ever-increasing hap- 
piness and a perennial joy is easily missed, 
and the art of securing it is surely worth 
eareful study, and deserves to be so accurate- 
ly formulated that the inexperienced may be 
able to walk by the light of the experience 
of the wise. 

Our essayist declares that the first and 
great lesson of marriage is that the thought 
of another is to come before the thought of 
self, and that the problem of married life is 
to maintain the nobility and elevation of the 
early sentiment—that divine attraction and 
self-surrender of which marriage is the out- 
ward seal. 
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To the wife this renunciation of self is the 
natural attendant upon the circumstances of 
the case. Her work as the conservator of the 
home makes her the minister of comfort to 
her husband and children. 


Her great business is his comfort and hap- 
pines; his great business is something apart 
from her, and he will never begin to know 
all she does for him. His manrfish eyes miss 
half the little details of work that go to carry- 
ing on a household in comfort. He will bea 
somewhat rare man if he ever fully compre- 
hends the broad fact that her individual life 
is merged in service to him. It is the wo- 
man’s lot to do more than she gets credit for. 
The heart’s wages for work is appreciation, 
and few wives get full pay. It is when some 
sense of these things breaks upon the woman, 
in the early months of her married life, that 
she stands face-to-face, as probably never be- 
fore, with her destiny. And what destiay 
offers her is service. A hard gift, to look 
upon at first! Declined or grudgingly taken, 
it will wound and bruise a life-time through. 
Bravely accepted, it will temper the whole 
life to celestial sweetness. It is just here that 
the wife has the advantage over the husband, 
that outward circumstances set straight be- 
fore her the lesson of self-renunciation and 
service in the household, as they do not set it 
before him. His face must turn toward his 
daily work. There his best energy is spent 
and his vitality drained. When be comes 
home he wants rest. He feels himself, in a 
measure, off duty; and here he gets the full 
comfort of a good wife, and the home that a 
g.od wife makes. He is taken in and rested, 
and shielded from annoyance and encom- 
passed by a hundred gentle ministries. Here 
he can forget the toils of his day, or review 
them in a serener light, finding here gladaess 
for his successes and comfort for his failures, 
and appreciation where others have misjudged 
him. Here body and soul find refreshment, 
and he is sent out a new man for the mor- 
row’s struggle; and if his wife is not allowed 
to give him this, she is cheated as much as 
he is. This is her happiness and reward; 
this is what crowns her work. Yet, thia rest- 
ing-time has its danger. A tired man, likea 
sick man, is apt to be selfish. And just as 
life brings no gift so beautiful and blessed 
but its value depends on the way it is received, 
so that supreme treasure, a woman’s miaister- 
ing love, may, by selfishness in the recipient, 
be made tu work his hurt. Who has not 
known men who were spoiled by the goodness 
of their wives—men who allowed themselves 
to receive until they utterly forgot to give? 
‘The more generously and gladly a wife gives, 


the more watchful should the husband be 
that he make due return. 

The foe of married happiness is inattention. 
The real wrong to the wife, the real failure 
to the husband, is when he becomes uncon- 
scious of what she is doing for him and what 
she is in herself. At first her ministries and 
her affection are delightful to him, Then, 
perbaps, they become a thing of course—re~ 
ceived, enjoyed in a fashion, but hardly 
thought of. And sometimes, though not so - 
frequently, the wife becomes unthoughtful of 
her husband. Into most marriages there 
creeps, on one side or on both, something of 
this indifference. Husband and wife live 
together ia chiefly external relation; he is 
the bread winner, she is the housekeeper; 
they take each others good qualities, as men 
wear easy fitting clothes, without noticing; 
they put up with each other’s defects, as with 
a smoky chimney or any other annoyance. 
They would confess to no alienation; they 
have only got used to each other! It is the 
same ‘“‘getting used” that robs life of its 
brightness; that makes us blind to the stars 
and the clouds, and the bright procession of 
the day and year because we have seen them 
so often; that keeps us mostly in a numb, 
half alive state, from which only occasionally 
are we aroused to feel that we are living in a 
divine universe, and are ourselves divine. It 
is so that love rouses us, showing to man and 
woman something God-like in each, other— 
something in another soul worthy to live for, 
and too great todie. Then, the eyes once 
opened, it is left to us to keep them open. 
And in a marriage which is not wholly a 
mistake—a marriage in which souls have 
once really stood face-to-face and clasped 
hands—no other word touches closer than 
this the secret of preserving that high union; 
that husband and wife should keep their eyes 
open to each other. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

It is this true, yet tender regard, which 
makes the right atmosphere for the soul to 
ripen in. Few things touch us so deeply as 
to be understood. But to be understood and 
loved, to have the best that is in us made full 
account of; to know that our faults, too, are 
open to that sweet and gentle gaze; to long to 
be worthy of a love so pure and high that 
only our highest anc ideal self can deserve it 
—what other influence can so strongly draw 
us toward all our noblest possibilities? This 
is the work of true marriage: to reveal two 
souls to each other in their ideal beauty, and 
then to bring that ideal to realization. 

Woman is set in the household, and man 
is sent out into the world. He has to learn 
from her the household lessons of service and 
gentleness, and she needs to catch from him 
the larger outlook. It is narrowness of | 
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thought that oftenest incapacitates the wife 
for tull companionship with her husband. It 
is good that she should, as far as possible, 
learn to enter into his Jarge masculine inter- 
ests, and sympathize with them. Sympathize 
with them, not merely with him: the latter 
will not satisfy him if he is a man of any 
largenees, and should not. Two people ought 
not to be all the world to each other. Two pair 
of eyes should see twice as much as one. Tne 
best affection is not that which is solely per- 
sonal, and ends with its object. Whatever 
good things a man learns; whatever large 
interests he pursues, in his world of business, 
or politics, or thought, his wife should be 
able to share with him. 

.... + It is community of feeling and of 
interests that draws close the marriage bond, 
and it gets its perfection when the common 
feeling and interest are staked in what is 
most precious and most permanent. Nature, 
in her divine order, soon briogs into married 
life that most precious and lasting of inter- 
ests, new lives to be nurtured, and to inherit 
the best of what went before. The advent 
of children to the married pair is an instance 
and symbol of what their union means. 
Brought by that union into a nearness to each 
other, of which the language is ‘‘ we are one,” 
the two are not thereby isolated from the rest 
of the world; they are led into closer, more 
vital relation with the whole living universe. 
They are to serve with new power, to love 
with new largeness. Even their horizon is to 
widen. Through heart joined to heart, they 
feel the life of God. Their prison wes broken 
when to live solely for self became impossible. 
They are to live now for each other, and tor 
the kingdom of God. Tasting love, they 
taste eternity. 

“Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 


Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 





{TEMS. 


Tue National Car Builder says that a locomotive 
on the Fennsylvania Railroad made the fastest run 
on record a few evenings ago. It was ordered from 
the round house to the scene of an accident, and 
ran sixty miles in forty-five minutes and eight sec- 
onds. This iseat the rate of a trifle under eighty 
miles an hour. 


Suortty before 12 o’clock on the night of the 
11th inst., the Sound steamer Narragansett was run 
into, near the mouth of the Connecticut River, by 
the steamer Stonington, of the same line, a thick 
fog prevailing at the time. The Narragansett’s side 
was crushed in, and the wreck canght fire and 


. blazed fiercely until it sank, in a few minutes after 





the collision. It is estimated that the list of the 
saved numbers 361 names; that of the dead and 
missing, 48. The survivors were picked up by the 
Stonington, and by the steamer City of New York, 
which was near the scene of the disaster. The Nar- 
ragansett was launched about ten years ago, rebuilt 
@ year ago, and cost nearly $300,000. 


THE army worm continues its ravages in many 
parts of the country—in Berks, Chester, Northum- 
berland and Lancaster counties, Pa., and in various 
sections of New Jersey. 

Hollywood Park, the summer residence of John 
Hoey, of New Work, at Long Branch, has been al- 
most devastated of its beautiful lawns, forty acres 
having been destroyed. The worms are moving in 
muliitudes toward the sea, and having taken pos- 
session of the piazzas of the hotels. The drives are 
also black with them. 

The New York Tribune, in relation to its appear- 
ance on Long Island, says: ‘The army worm con- 
tinues its ravages in eastern New Jersey and on 
Long Island, and has appeared on the northern 
shore of the Sound near NewRochelle. In some parts 
of the afflicted districts the worms are so thick that 
they cover the roads, so that the wheels of passing 
vehicles seem to roll upon acarpet. It is twenty 
years since the last plague of this sort occurred. A 
study of the worm is to be made by a competent 
entomologist, Professor Riley, of th» Agricultural 
Department, and some light may be thrown on the 
seemingly mysterious phenomenon of its appear- 
ancc at long intervals of time. Probably it will be 
found that the large tracts of uncultivated land on 
Long Island and in New Jersey have some connec- 
tion with the creature’s life and migrations.” 


Tue Chief of the Bureau of Statistics furnishes 
the following information from Washington in re- 
gard to immigration into the port of New York. 

There arrived at the port of New York during the 
montk of May, 1880, 53,702 passengers, 55,250 of 
whom were immigrants. During the corresponding 
period of 1879 the total number of passengers ar- 
rived at the port was 21,567, of whom 13,109 were 
immigrants. 

Of the total arrival of immigrants at the port du- 
ring the month of May there were from Kngland, 
5,998 ; Scotland, 1,372; Wales, 164; Ireland, 13,467; 
Germany, 14,099; Austria, 2,067; Sweden, 8,309; 
Norway, 2,375 ; Denmark, 1,033 ; France,425 ; Switz- 
erland, 1,113 ; Spaio, 33; Holland, 402; Italy, 1,560; 
Belgium, 216; Russia, 772 ; Poland, 255 ; Hungary, 
765; Finland, 61; Luxemburg, 51; Cubs, 53; al 
other countries, 105. 

The arrivals at the port of New York during the 
twelve months ended May 31, 1880, as compared 
with the twelve months ended May 31, 1879, were 
as follows: 








1880. 1879. 
Temi grants ..0.0ccce voc cscccsvcoomnee 386,01 7 92,301 
Citizens of the United States re- 
CUEMOT cccccccecccccce coccccccscccce 31,803 36,337 
DGSOREROLD c.ccccccccoceesssccsesccsne 66516 6,030. 
TOGA ..cccsccoccscccovesccsee 998,886 135,133 


RNS EN CERIN EE TES SC TT 
NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING 


At Valley Meeting-house, Pa., to-morrow, 3 P.M. 
Friends from the city will take cars from Thir- 


teenth and Callowhill streets, at 8 A.M., for Maple- 


Station, on the Chester Valley Railroad, where they 
will be met, 























